Be. 


MANAGEMENT’S REPORT 
TO YOU 


VOLUME OF TRAILER-FLATCAR (PIGGYBACK) traffic 
handled during the first four months of this year ran well in 
excess of 2,500 trailers per month heavier than the same 
period in 1958. We moved 23,585 trailers between January the 
first and the end of April this year, versus 13,512 trailers moved 
the first four months of Jast year. 


THE SUNTAN SPECIAL, our summer Sunday excursion train 
which runs between San Francisco and Santa Cruz, will begin operating 
the 21st of this month and will run each Sunday through September 
6, and on July 4. This season marks the 32nd year the train has carried 
sun seekers to the beaches at Santa Cruz. 


“FURNITURE COMMITTEE” of the Specialized Operations 
Department has concluded its program in California and the 
clinics have now been shifted to Oregon. At these clinics, proper 
loading of furniture is demonstrated by use of model furniture, 
colored slides, and lectures by experts in the field. 


CONFERENCE OF CHIEF YARD CLERKS was held through 
June 9, 10 and 11 at the Palace Hotel in San Francisco. On the agenda 
were a review of present operations, and discussions of expedited freight 
train schedules, information requirements of Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment, applications of radio, industrial TV, facsimile copy devices, Series 
50 IBM equipment and similar topics. About 35 men attended. 


PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS ie adding 1,025 mechanical re- 
frigerator cars to its fleet. These new cars, fifty feet long and of 
70 tons capacity, will be equipped with roller bearings and in- 
terior load-locking equipment, and their refrigeration units 
will be capable of maintaining exact temperatures ranging from 
zero to 70 degrees. The new cars will boost PFE’s mechanical 
reefer fleet to over 2,700, largest in the country. 5 
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SP STOCKHOLDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF COUNTRY ATTENDED MEETING. 


President Tells Stockholders 
Improvement Program Stepped Up 


Ww EARNINGS FOR the first 

half of 1959 running substan- 
tially ahead of last year, Southern 
Pacific must overcome strong chal- 
lenges to maintain its position in 
the second half of the year, Presi- 
dent D. J. Russell told SP stock- 
holders at their annual meeting in 
Boston last month. 

Southern Pacific has earmarked 
$85 to $90 million for capital im- 
provements this year, he said. 
These improvements will include 
month to month increases in our 
freight car fleet as well as 70 new 
locomotives, which will cost $13.5 
million. 

Mr. Russell said our company’s 
strong performance this spring was 
due to increased efficiency, 

“Our long-range capital im- 
provements program was the pri- 
mary tool that permitted us to 
weather last year’s recession with 
an increase in earnings, despite a 
drop in carloadings,” the Presi- 
dent reported. “It enabled us to 
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whittle operating costs despite two 
wage increases and the dip in the 
nation’s economy.” 

But facing Southern Pacific, 
and the remainder of the nation’s 
railroads, is the necessity for im- 
proving the conditions under 
which we operate if we are to im- 
prove our competitive situation. 

“We must gain for ourselves— 
and soon — the right to offer a 
completely diversified transporta- 
tion service to the nation,” Mr. 
Russell told the stockholders. 


THE COVER 


HE Sunset, SP’s crack pas- 
senger train, rolls through 
the placid bayou country of 
southern Louisiana on her way 


to New Orleans—photograph by 
Steve Edwards, supervisor of 
photography, San Francisco. 
(See our New Orleans story 
beginning on page 8.) 


Signal Department 
Reports Expansion 
of CTC Construction 


ITHIN THE LAST year, the Sig- 

nal Department has embarked 
upon one of the largest programs 
of CTC construction in its history. 
A total of 483.3 miles of CTC has 
been authorized, of which 197 
miles have been placed in service, 
with schedule calling for placing of 
approximately 150 additional miles 
in service before the end of the 
year. In addition to new CTC con- 
struction, as well as placing neces- 
sary new signaling over the Great 
Salt Lake fill which is scheduled 
for completion during the month 
of July, siding extensions and 
abandonments within existing CTC 
territory have necessitated consid- 
erable rearrangement of signals. 


The extensive construction pro- 
gram has necessitated the organi- 
zation of construction forces in- 
volving approximately fifteen new 
signal gangs, which have been 
provided with a large number of 
trucks, trenching machines, post 
hole diggers and other mechanized 
equipment necessary to handle the 
increased work. 


All instrument houses and cases 
have been wired from plans pre- 
pared in the Signal Engineer’s of- 
fice in San Francisco. 


In addition to the CTC construc- 
tion, the normal amount of cross- 
ing protection and interlocking 
work has continued with the result 
that this has been a year of major 
undertakings in this Maintenance 
of Way sub-department. 


G. W. LUHR 


G. W. Luhr Retires; 
E, A. Hume Promoted 


G. Wendell Luhr, general 
claims agent, Pacific Lines, retired 
May 31 after 47 years of continu- 
ous service with Southern Pacific. 

E. A. Hume, formerly assistant 
general attorney for Pacific Elec- 
tric at Los Angeles, was named 
general attorney — claims for 
Southern Pacific. His headquar- 
ters will be in San Francisco. 

Luhr started with SP in 1912 as 
a junior file clerk in San Francisco. 
After advancing through various 
positions in the Claims Depart- 
ment he was named general claims 
agent in 1943, 

In 1957 Luhr was elected chair- 
man of the General Claims Divi- 
sion of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

Hume joined Pacific Electric as 
an attorney in 1950 and in 1957 
rose to be asst. general attorney. 
He is a graduate of Loyola Uni- 
versity and of the University of 
Southern California Law School. 
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RR Retirement Changes 
Go Into Effect This Month 


LE SourHerN Paciric people 
earning $400 or more per 
month are paying an additional 
$5.12 from their monthly wages 
for increased Railroad Retirement 
benefits, This brings the employe’s 
total deduction under the Railroad 
Retirement Act to $27 per month. 


A straight 634 per cent is de- 
ducted from wages of employes 
earning less than $400 per month. 
The railroad matches these sums. 


The deduction will jump to $29 
per month in 1962-—for both em- 
ploye (earning $400 or more) and 
the railroad—with further in- 
creases scheduled for the future, 
according to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. 


Additionally, railroad employers 
—but not employes—are now pay- 
ing an unemployment tax of $15 
per employe (earning $400 or 
more} per month, compared to the 
railroad’s former payment of 


$10.50. 


These payments are a result of 
amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement and Unemployment In- 
surance Acts signed by President 
Eisenhower May 19. The changes 
were effective June 1. 


The added taxes are to pay for 
10 per cent increases in retirement 
and survivor benefits and 20 per 
cent increases in unemployment 
and sickness benefits. 
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Details of major changes in the 
retirement .and survivor benefits 
are: 

{1} Monthly benefits will be 10 
per cent higher beginning with 
this month. 


(2) Wives and husbands whose 
spouses have retired from railroad 
service at age 65 can now retire 
as early as age 62 on reduced 
benefits, even though they have 
less than 30 years of railroad 
service. 


The important changes in the 
unemployment and sickness pro- 
grams are: 


(1) Railroad workers can re- 
ceive from $22.50 up to $51 a 
week when unemployed or sick. 
The old law provided benefits 
ranging from $17.50 to $42.50 a 
week. The new rates are retroac- 
tive to July 1, 1958, and in some 
cases to January 1, 1958. 

(2) Empleyes with 15 
years of. service can receive 
unemployment benefits for 26 
exira weeks after normal 
benefits are exhausted; those 
with 10-14 years of service 
can receive benefits for as 
many as 13 extra weeks. Tem- 
porary extended benefits were 
also provided for employes 
with less than 10 years of serv- 
ice who exhausted normal 
benefits after June 30, 1957. 


Pruett Perfects Solution 


To Eliminate Cotton Fires 


J A. Pruert, superintendent of 

* fire prevention and fuel supply, 
Houston, has developed a solution 
which appears will be very effec- 
tive in eliminating intransit cotton 
fires, according to an article about 
him appearing in the May issue of 
Cotton Digest. 

From the actual harvesting of 
cotton and right through ginning, 
baling, compressing, warehousing 
and finally shipping, there are nu- 
merous fire hazards connected with 
each step. 

Until recently the fires ofiginat- 
ing when cotton was in transit ac- 
counted for the bulk of cotton 
losses, and plagued the railroad in- 
dustry for years. These fires pre- 
sented an unusual problem in that 
they were practically impossible to 
detect until extensive damage had 
occurred. 

Some years ago a special re- 
search project was undertaken by 
the Stanford Research Institute and 
Southern Pacific to determine what 
caused intransit fires. It was dis- 
covered that the main cause was 
metal bale bindings rubbing 
against each other and/or bale 
bindings slipping through binding 
buckles, causing metal sparks. 
These sparks, striking a bale, were 
enough to start a fire. 

Pruett’s solution, upon which 
he has been doing research since 
1957, sprayed on the cotton either 
at the time of compressing or gin- 
ning, will eliminate fires in transit. 
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J. A. Pruett, superintendent of fire pre- 
yention and fuel supply, TRNO Lines, 
sprays his fire-resistant solution on.a test 
bale of cotton. 


This non-toxic, odorless and stain- 
less solution, named “Acto-Ban 
Cotton Fire Guard”, will safeguard 
cotton indefinitely, Bales treated 
in August of 1958 are still fire re- 
sistant. 

According to Cotton Digest, lab- 
oratory tests conducted by two 
large cotton testing concerns prove 
conclusively that Pruett’s solution 
will not contaminate cotton for 
spinning, weaving or dyeing. In 
addition, the magazine article 
states, its economy in preparation 
and application should prove a 
great incentive in its universal 
adoption by cotton carriers. 
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Biaggini Speaks to 
Traffic Club of SF 


F EATURED DINNER SPEAKER at the 
San Francisco Traffic Chub’s 
mecting on May 20 was B. F, Biag- 
gini, vice president, whose topic 
was, “Railroads on the Move.” 

In stressing the point that rail- 
roads are the one all-purpose form 
of overland transportation which 
can move tremendous masses of 
goods at the lowest possible cost, 
Biaggini brought out four major 
facts. 

(1) Railroading moves 
more than double the tonnage 
that trucking does with less 
than half as many employes, 

(2) Railroading moves half 
of the nation’s intercity ton- 
nage with one-tenth of the fuel 
used by all of the other modes 
of transport in moving the 
other half. 


(3) The power it takes to 
move five thousand tons of 
freight along a railroad will 
move only 400 tens along a 
paved highway and but 60 
tons through the air. In other 
words, it takes more than 80 
times the power to move 
freight by air and 12 times 
more power to move it by 
truck than it does by railroad. 

(4) A teaspoon of fuel in a 
locomotive can carry a ton of 
freight one mile. 

In his address, Biaggini said 
that railroads are keeping step 
with the tempo of the times, in 
terms of service improvements. 
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NAMED “#AISS RAIL LINES’ in a contest 
held at Houston in connection with Trans- 
portation Week, May 10-16, was pretty 
Carol Wacasey, SP Keypunch Bureau clerk 
at Houston. Pinning on the winning rib- 
bon is Fred Johnson, SPT district freight 
traffic representative and « member of 
the Transportation Week commiftee, Mrs. 
Wacasey represented tha rail industry 
during the observance. 


Gold Spike Luncheon 
On 90th Anniversary 
Mc THAN 500 persons attend- 
ed a special luncheon at the 
Palace Hotel in San Francisco on 
May 19 to commemorate the 90th 
anniversary of the driving of the 
Gold Spike at Promontory, Utah. 

Sponsored by the Society of 
California Pioneers, the luncheon 
had as one of its major speakers, 
D. J. Russell, president of SP. He 
told of the important part South- 
ern Pacific had in the development 
and settlement of the west. 

On display at the head table 
was the original Gold Spike which 
had been brought to the hotel for 
the occasion under armed guard. 
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Third of a Series: 


: N THE BUSIEST bend of the Mis- 
i sissippi River is New Orleans 
—the city divided by a street. 
Canal street it’s called and on one 
; side of it history has been halted 
i and tenderly preserved. On the 
other side is a progressive metro- 
i politan city. 
New Orleans is proud of her two 
faces, her old world and her new. 
g In the French Quarter (Vieux 
Carre) horsedrawn carriages move 
along quaint narrow streets bor- 


The old French Quarter ‘of New Orleans has a distinctly Latin atmosphere roflecting 
| the early influence of old France and Spain. Many of the buildings in this section 
are more than one hundred years old, Mest of the older homes around hera have 
their exteriors dressed in lacy ironwork as seen on the balconies along this street. 


New Orleans—The City Of Two Faces 


dered by century-old buildings 
trimmed with intricate ironwork. 
Behind these streets are hidden 
patios paved with Europe’s stones 
brought as ballast in empty ships, 
meant to be filled with treasures on 
their return trips. 

The French Quarter’s world- 
famous streets like St. Ann, St. 
Peter, Burgundy and Bourbon 
beckon the visitor to another age. 
And there’s Basin street where 
Jazz was born and still is played 
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SKYLINE OF MODERN NEW ORLEANS PRESENTS A PICTURE OF PROGRESS, 


till dawn in the Quarter’s many 
small cafes. 


This is the old New Orleans. 

But just across Canal Street is 
the new New Orleans — as modern 
as the old is quaint. 

Towering buildings and attrac- 
tive stores make up one of the 
nation’s leading world trade 
centers. It ranks second among US 
ports in value of foreign com- 
merce. 

Southern Pacific serves this 
business hub of the South. Our 
streamlined train with the south- 
ern accent, the Sunset, carries pas- 
sengers between Los Angeles and 
New Orleans. 

Our freight trains carry petro- 
leum, chemicals, salt and forest 
products originating in the area. 


Pirates’ Alley, where outdoor art shows 
are held periodically. Sidewalk artists 
offer moderately-priced souvenir water 
colors and while-you-wait portraits 
throughout the year. 
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And from California to New Or- 
leans go cars of perishables, food 
stuffs, lumber and potash on their 
way to connecting eastern lines. 
Raw sugar and bagasse (cane 
pulp) are shipped from New Or- 


leans to refineries on our Lafayette 
Division. 

New Orleans was born 241 years 
ago. She was French. Her father 
was Jean Baptiste le Moyne, Sieur 
de Bienville. He chose the site of 
the new town on a slightly higher 
level of ground nestling in the 
great sweeping curve of the Missis- 
sippi River a little more than a 
hundred miles from its mouth. 

In 1727 the Jesuits arrived and 
received a large tract of land from 
Bienville, who had become the 
French governor. Here the Jesuits 
cultivated myrtle, the wax of which 
was then a staple article of com- 
merce. They also raised oranges, 
figs, indigo and sugar cane. 

The order was suppressed in 
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; Necessary, 


1763 for political reasons and its 
great plantation was confiscated by 
the King of Spain. 

There were few women of good 
character in New Orleans in the 
early days and many of the better 
class of settlers, missing a home 
life, desired to return to France. It 
became imperative that if the set- 
tlement was to survive, the men 
must have good wives to make 
homes for them. 


When Bienville left the colony 
in 1724 he promised to send a 
load of respectable women as soon 
as possible. He kept his promise 
and in 1727 a ship filled with pros- 
pective wives was enthusiastically 
welcomed by New Orleans’ eligible 
bachelors. 


St. Louis Cathedral, built in 1794, con- 
tinues to be one of the most famous re- 
ligious ‘structures in this country. It is 
focated in the heart of the old section of 
the city and faces Jackson Square. The 
Andrew Jackson statue is to the right. It 
was constructed in 1856 and is particu- 


‘larly noteworthy because the sculptor, 


Clark Mills, effected a perfect balance, 
making props under the front hoofs un- 
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ONE OF THE MANY HISTORIC PLANTATION HOMES NEAR NEW ORLEANS. 


By a secret treaty signed in 
1762, Louisiana was transferred 
from France to Spain. This treaty 
was not made public for a year 
and a half and Spain did not take 
full possession of the colony until 
1769. Spanish law and language 
replaced the French officially but 
the colonies remained essentially 
French. 

Intermarriage between the 
French and Spanish took place and 
the Creole population became pre- 
dominant, building up what is 
today known as the French Quar- 
ter. 

In 1800 the Louisiana territory 
which had been ceded by France 
to Spain was returned te France. 
Then in 1803 when the Louisiana 
Purchase took place, New Orleans 
became part of the United States. 

With the coming of the Ameri- 
cans the French Quarter began to 
lose some of its importance. As 
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was to be expected, the Creoles, a 
proud and clannish race, did not 
greet the Americans with open 
arms, nor were the Americans 
overanxious to fraternize with the 
Creoles, looking upon them as a 
race much too addicted to pleas- 
ure and the good things of life and 
not seriously enough inclined. 


As a result, a feud that would 
have done credit to Kentucky 
mountaineers reared its head in 
New Orleans, and the Americans, 
ostracized in the French Quarter, 
decided to move their shops and 
homes across Canal Street. This 
was the beginning of New Orleans’ 
second face. 


Romance and adventure have 
stalked every page of the city’s his- 
tory and have left their imprints. 
Being able to recall these signs of 
the past in the landmarks of the 
present is what gives New Orleans 
its magic fascination. 
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Ts EVER-INCREASING size of 
“high-wide” loads on open top 
cars has indicated that the exact 
size of tunnels, bridges and snow 
sheds must be known to insure safe 
handling of such loads, This trend 
of moving larger loads has made 
the gathering of clearance infor- 
mation of great importance. 

In the past, clearance data have 
been accumulated by individual 
hand measuring of tunnels and 
structures, but it has become difi- 
cult and expensive to keep records 
up to date so that accurate and 
prompt replies may be made to in- 
quiries to move large size loads. 

To adjust to the growing trend 
and to eliminate costly hand meas- 
uring, the new Clearance Car SP 
123 was designed by the Engineer- 
ing Department and constructed 
at our Sacramento Shops. 
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This car was built to measure 
to seventeen feet wide and to 
twenty-four feet above rail and 
(an advantage not possessed by 
other measuring cars) automatic- 
ally record on traveling tapes the 
longitudinal characteristics of tun- 
nels and structures. In other words, 
besides recording the minimum 
cross section of tunnels, the device 
also records the distance of the re- 
stricted portion from the portals. 
It also shows the length of the re- 
striction so that estimates of cost 
may be prepared to determine if 
the restrictive portion may eco- 
nomically be removed. 


As the car moves about five 
miles per hour through a tunnel, 
the feelers are forced backward 
when contacting the surface. This 
movement is transmitted to panels 
inside the car where a graph, simi- 
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lar to a contour map, is automatic- 
ally made and the minimum cross 
section is recorded. 

SP 123 was first placed in op- 
eration on April 6 on the Western 
Division and in nine days had 
measured tunnels and_ structures 
which would have required several 
months to do by hand. A proposed 
schedule contemplates measuring 
clearances on all the divisions, the 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern and 
the Northwestern Pacific. 


Below, frent end of 
new clearance meas- 
uring car showing 
feelers with hood 
closed; at right, feel- 
ers with hood raised 
fo measure extreme 
height of 24 feet 
above rail. 
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On Pacific Lines alone, exclud- 
ing signal bridges and highway 
overhead crossings, there are 
about 344,000 feet (over 65 miles) 
of tunnels, bridges, snow sheds, 
etc., to be measured. 

SP 123, under the supervision 
of C. O. Jensen, engineer of clear- 
ances, is operated by a crew of 
four men recruited from the Engi- 
neering Department of each divi- 
sion over which the car is being 
operated. 
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Rail Bills In The Hopper 


They Affect Your Future 


Ts SECURITY OF our jobs and 
the future of the railroad in- 
dustry depend upon a solution to 
the serious problems which face 
railroads today. 


When we think of all this in 
terms of our own jobs and the se- 
curity of being employed in a 
healthy industry, it becomes a 
highly personal matter. 


The problems can’t be solved by 
each of us thinking, “let the com- 
pany take care of the situation.” 
We are the company and there is 
something we can do to help the 
industry. 


Before going into what we as 
individual railroaders can do to 
assist, let’s take another look at 
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some of the factors which ‘are 
blocking the growth of our indus- 
try. 

Railroads, which are self-sup- 
porting, must compete with forms 
of transportation by highway, air 
and water many of whose costly 
facilities are provided, maintained 
and operated by Government out 
of funds supplied largely by tax- 
payers, including the railroads. 

And even though taxes paid by 
the railroads go to help build and 
operate airports and navigational 
facilities, waterways and high- 
ways, we are denied entirely the 
right to use air facilities as part of 
our transportation service, and are 
given only limited use of highways 
and waterways. 
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In other words, we are helping 
build facilities for our competitors 
to use, yet we are not given free- 
dom to use these same facilities 
where they would help give our 
own customers a complete range 
of transportation services best 
adapted to their particular needs. 


Railroads are not asking for 
subsidies. But the industry does 
feel that other forms of transpor- 
tation should be required to pay 
fair charges for the facilities they 
use, just as the railroads do. Only 
if this is done can there be fair 
competition within the entire 
transportation industry. 


Now that we've reviewed some 
of the competitive handicaps under 
which railroads are operating, let’s 
see what we can do to help elimi- 
nate them. 


We can write our Congressmen 
and let them know our feelings on 
the subject. Currently in the Sen- 
ate are three bills, $-1353, $-1354 
and §-1355, which if passed will 
permit railroads to expand their 
activities inte motor, air and in- 
land water transport on a basis 
of equality with others. Mention 
these bills by number when you 
write your legislators. 


Wm. Still Joins 
SP-PE Law Staff 


NEW ADDITION to General At- 
torney E. D. Yeomans’ SP-PE 

law staff at Los Angeles is William 
E. Still, assigned the rank of attor- 
ney. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 
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Purchasing Dept. 
Changes Announced 

WO MAJOR CHANGES were an- 

nounced in the Puchasing De- 
partment this month. J. R. Cade 
was appointed assistant general 
purchasing agent—system, and G. 
C. Freeborn was named purchas- 
ing agent, Pacific Lines. 


MOVIE ACTRESS JEAN SIMMONS is shown 
in a photo taken at our Yountville station 
during the filming of “This Earth is Mine.” 
For scenes in which a train appeared, SP 
provided a steam engine and cars of the 
1930 vintage. The picture’s story deals 
with a gicnt wine empire in California 
founded by on immigrant Frenchman. 
Others starring in the movie are Rock 
Hudson, Dorothy McGuire and Claude 
Rains. Showings of the picture will begin 
throughout the country this month. 


A SHARE OF SP stock was awarded to 
Robert Henning, St. Ignatius High School, 
San Francisco by R, E, Plummer, SP treas- 
wrer on behalf of SP, for writing winning 
essay on the subject, “You and the Ameri- 
can Capitalistic System.” Purpose of the 
4th annual contest was to help publicize 
Invest In America Week. 


E, E. Hinchman Retires 
After 46 Years with SP 


E E. HincuMan, superintendent 

* of the Mechanical Depart- 
ment, Southern District, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, retired 
May 31 after more than 46 years 
with Southern 
Pacific. A retire- 
ment dinner in 
his honor was 
held at the Am- 
bassador Hotel 
2 and was attend- 
@ ed by 250 of his 
friends, includ- 
| ing S. M. Hous- 
| ton, general 


EB. HINCHMAN mechanical dept. 
Hinchman started with SP in 


% 


superintendent, 


1912 as a draftsman in the General 
Office. He served as an Infantry 
captain during World War I and 
returned to his former SP job in 
1919. Then followed ten years as a 
dynamometer engineer before he 
was appointed assistant master 
mechanic at Roseville. 

In 1938 he was transferred to 
West Oakland, moved to Bakers- 
field in 1939 as master mechanic, 
and was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of motive power at ae 
ramento in 1942. He has been 
superintendent in Los Angeles the 
last fifteen years. 


W. J. MeHugh Moves Up 
In Mechanical Dept. 


W J. McHucu was promoted 
* to superintendent of the Me- 
chanical Department, Southern 
_ District, on 
June 1, succeed- 
ing E. E. Hinch- 
man, who re- 
tired. 
McHugh has 
been with the 
Mechanical De- 
partment 31 
years, all in the 
Los Angeles 
area. He joined 
SP as a machinist in 1928 and 
worked his way up to be superin- 
tendent, LA: Shops, by 1944, In 
1954 he was’ promoted to master 
mechanic and. worked in that ca- 
-pacity until he was appointed as- 


W. J. McHUGH 


“sistant superintendent of the Me- 


chanical Department in 1955, the 
position he held until this latest 
appointment. 
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R, B, COOPER WITH AWARD 


Golden Shoe Award 
To Eugene Carpenter 


«cQarety sHors —[’ll wear ’em 
from now on—maybe I'll 
even wear ’em to bed!” 

These are the sentiments of 
Richard B. Cooper, carpenter on 
B&B Gang 7, first man on the Port- 
land Division to win the miniature 
golden shoe symbolizing that he 
has avoided serious foot injury by 
wearing safety shoes. 

The presentation of the emblem 
and a suitable accompanying badge 
was made on May 7 by Superin- 
tendent Alden W. Kilborn, Divi- 
sion Engineer Carl T. Ray, and 
Assistant Division Engineer Deryl 
B. Zumwalt. 

The incident occurred when the 
gang was erecting a 60-foot 344 
ton main truss for the extension 
of the backshop at Eugene Yard. 
Cooper was sitting on a steel truss 
previously erected, 40 feet above 
the ground, and was steadying 
himself with his left foot against a 
bracing member, while assisting to 
guide into place the truss that was 
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being lowered by crane. Suddenly 
the truss twisted sideways and 
slipped just enough to strike his 
foot. While the movement of the 
truss was only a maiter of inches, 
the tremendous weight would un- 
doubtedly have crushed his foot 
had it not been for the steel- 
capped shoes. 


Quick Action by Three 
Saves Accident Victim 


E C. Owens, CTC signal fore- 

* man ofthe Shasta Division, 
was driving south from Dunsmuir 
on Highway 99 recently when he 
was passed by a sports car moving 
at a very high rate of speed. 

As Owens rounded the curve just 
west of Conant, he saw the rear end 
of the sports car disappear over the 
bank toward the railroad trac! 
He heard an eastbound train ap- 
proaching, so he stopped his car 
and ran down the bank. The sports 
car was lying on the main track. 
Owens raced down the line and 
flagged the oncoming train, Ne. 
1/620, which stopped short of the 
sports car, avoiding a collision. °& 

When the train had stopped, the 
overturned sports car suddenly. 
burst into flame, and Fireman J. R. 
Holland leaped from the cab of 
No. 1620, dashed to the automo- 
bile and pulled the unconscious 
driver to safety. 

In the meantime, Engineer E. D. 
Bowser was using the radio in his 
locomotive to call for an ambu- 
lance. 

The triple play by the Southern 
Pacific team worked to perfection. 
The man was saved. 
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Meet the Big Four: 


SP’s Oldest Pensioners 


E’D LIKE YOU to meet four of 

our oldest pensioners: Ham 
Tong, 100; Julius Wetzel, 99; 
Christopher Little, 97; and Ed- 
ward Ferguson, 95. 

All together these gentlemen 
have been on our pension rolls a 
combined total of 150 years. 

Ham Tong, of Bakersfield, 
started to work for SP in 1908 and 
retired in 1931 as an engine wiper. 
He celebrated his 100th birthday 
the 12th of this month, and has 
been receiving a pension the last 
28 years. He enjoys visiting with 
the boys” at the Chinese Club, 
and occasionally likes to cook na- 
tive dishes. He is something of a 


Edward Ferguson (foreground) is enjoy- 
ing his retirement among friends and 
relatives in the Lake County area. 


JULIUS WETZEL 


linguist, speaking Chinese, Eng- 
lish and Spanish. 

In Portland, Oregon, the state 
which celebrates its Centennial 
this year, Julius L. Wetzel will ob- 
serve his own 100th birthday next 
month. He entered SP service in 
1893 and retired as a bridge and 
huilding inspector in 1929. He has 
been on the pension rolls 30 years. 

While Julius spends most of his 
time in bed and in an easy chair, 
his mind is still sharp, and he has 
not lost his sense of humor. When 
asked if he intended to drink a 
toast on his birthday, he replied 
only with a sly grin. But Mrs. 
Wetzel, herself 84 years old, vol- 
untecred that he does “take an oc- 
casional nip for his stomach’s 
sake.” 


The Wetzels have three children, 
SP Bulletin 


The Littles, pictured in their home at 
Sacramento. (We regret that a photo of 
Ham Toag was not available at this time.) 


nine grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren, all of whom 
plan a reunion on Julius’ birthday, 
July 19. 

Sacramento is the home of 
Christopher Little, an SP veteran 
who has been receiving his pen- 
sion for 45 years. He joined the 
company in 1877 when he was 15 
years old and retired as a machin- 
ist in 1913. Little, who will be 97 
this December, attributes his lon- 
gevity to a happy married life of 
67 years, and to hard work around 
his yard. His wife is 92 years of 
age. 

Edward Ferguson, who last 
month celebrated his 95th birth- 
day, lives in Lucerne, a scenic 
wonderland in California’s Lake 
County. He entered service in 
1883, retired. in.1912 as a section 
foreman, and has been on the pen- 
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sion rolls the last 47 years. 

When asked what was the most 
important thing he has learned in 
his long, life he replied, “Treat 
your fellow man the way you 
would like him to treat you.” Fer- 
guson’s advice to the younger gen- 
eration: “Be sure to get an educa- 
tion. In my experience I’ve found 
that the educated have a better 
chance at success.” 

We salute these grand old men 
of Southern Pacific and wish them 
continued years of happiness. 


Greek Girl Adopted 
By Bakersfield Folks 


She’ll be nine this month. Her 
name is Apostolia and she is a 
Greek girl who has been adopted 
by the employes of the Bakersfield 
Freight Office through the Save the 
Children Federation in New York. 
Apostolia’s picture has been placed 
on the Bulletin Board in the freight 
office and ail information received 
from her or about her, as well as 
copies of all letters to her are 
posted for the information of all 
her adopted “mothers and fathers” 
in Bakersfield. 


APOSTOLIA. 
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Wwe AND HOW does a homing 

pigeon which is taken 500 
miles away and released speed back 
to its loft? 

This is a question that pigeon 
fanciers have been seeking an an- 
swer to since the days of Solomon. 

Especially interested in this 
phenomenon are two of our San 
Joaquin Division men who are en- 
gaged in the fascinating hobby of 
raising and racing pigeons. They 
are Tom Sprayberry, personal 
record clerk in the superintendent’s 
office, and Leonard Carlson, ma- 
chinist at the Bakersfield round- 
house. 

Both of the men belong to the 
Kern Homing Pigeon Club, a 
group of about 20 pigeon fanciers. 

Unlike other sports, there are 
two seasons for pigeon racing. One 
for the older birds starts in April 
and the young bird season begins 
in September. The Kern Club usu- 
ally holds about five races with the 
young birds and between 8 and 10 
races for the older birds. 

The longest race the men enter 
their birds in is the 500-miler from 
Klamath Falls to Bakersfield. 
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Shorter races are run from Fresno, 
Merced, Stockton, Marysville, Red 
Bluff and Redding. 

A wide rubber band, on which 
the racing number is stamped, is 
placed on a leg of each pigeon. 

The birds are transported by a 
truck which leaves from Los An- 
geles and picks up the Bakersfield 
pigeons enroute to the point where 
the race is to begin. On an average 
trip there will be some 6,000 to 
8,000 racing pigeons on the truck. 

When the driver releases the 
birds at the starting point he tele- 
phones long distance to the various 
Club secretaries telling them what 
time the birds left and the weather 
conditions, 

The owners figure out the ap- 
proximate time the birds should 
arrive back home and as that time 
grows near most of them keep their 
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eyes glued to the sky in an anxious 
vigil. 

When a bird arrives back at his 
loft the owner immediately takes 
the rubber band from the pigeon. 
He drops the band, which es the 
bird’s race number stamped on it, 
into a locked clock mechanism 
which records the exact time. Keys 
to the clocks are kept at the Club’s 
headquarters so there’s no chance 
of an owner cutting the time by a 
minute or so. 

Last year Leonard Carlson had 
the first “day bird” that had come 
in among the Bakersfield fanciers 
for a long time. A “day bird” is a 
pigeon which completes a 500-mile 
race in one day. His bird made it 
from Klamath Falls to Bakersfield 
in 13 hours and 2 minutes. 

Average racing speed for the 
pigeons is about 40 to 45 miles an 
hour but many birds exceed this 
speed by a good margin. 

Tom Sprayberry and Gene Truax band 


one of the pigeons for a taco, The bird's 
racing number is stamped on the band. 


Tom, and Billy Holdsworth synchronize 
the club members’ continuous timers. The 
clocks, made in Switzerland, cost $85 and 
will time up to sixteon birds. 


While the racing of the birds is 
perhaps the most thrilling part of 
the hobby, the most important part 
is the time-consuming and patience- 
exhausting experience of raising 
and training the pigeons properly, 
The hen lays two eggs which re- 
quire an 18-day incubation period. 
Contrary to popular thinking that 
a woman’s place is in the home, the 
female pigeon assigns the cock to 
sit on the eggs for a certain period 
each day. This he does without 
showing any contempt for being 
hen pecked. 

When it comes to matrimony, 
pigeons are a faithful breed. They 
mate for life or until they are sepa- 
rated for a considerable length of 
time. While a hen is out racing, 
her cock may strut about flirting 
with the other hens but when 
“Mamma” comes home he hastens 
back to her. 

Sitting on eggs is not the end of 
the cock’s paternal duties. During 
the 18-day incubation period he as 
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Just 3 days old and homely, but in a fow 
weeks he'll be as handsome as his papa. 


well as the hen develops milk 
within his body which, after the 
squabs are hatched, he feeds to 
them from his bill into theirs. The 
milk lasts for about 5 days. After 
this the adult birds eat grain, then 
regurgitate it into the mouths of 
the young. 

When a chick is about three 
days old a seamless metal band is 
placed around one of its legs. On 
the band is stamped such informa- 
tion as the bird’s registration num- 
ber, the year of its birth and the 
local Club’s call letters. 

The youngsters grow rapidly and 
when they reach the age of 3 or 4 
months training begins. 

At first the birds are taken out 
from their loft a mile or so and 
released, The procedure is repeated 
at frequent intervals, increasing 
the distance each time but always 
having the pigeons fly in the same 
general direction. 

The birds must also be trained 
not to alight on poles, buildings or 
the ground because a bird allowed 
to do this may start coming down 
during a race. 

While flying a race the birds 
usually only stop for water and it 
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is believed that in some cases the 
birds actually drink water while 
in flight by swooping down to a 
stream or pond and taking in water 
without stopping. 

A few pigeons are lost to the 
hazards of light wires, falcons, 
hawks and getting stuck in oil 
sumps, but Tom and Leonard re- 
port their losses have been very 
small since they’ve been in the bird 
business. 

These two gentlemen highly rec- 
ommend pigeon racing as an ex- 
citing activity for those of all ages. 

It is not an expensive hobby. A 
pair of birds can be purchased for 
around $10 or $15, but many pi- 
geon enthusiasts will gladly give a 
pair of chicks to someone inter- 
ested in joining their ranks. 

If you want to find out more 
about pigeon racing clubs in your 
area you can write to The Ameri- 
can Racing Pigeon Union, Inc., 
116 Oak Street, West Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Leonard Carlson holds his prize hen which 
won the trophy shown at right. She flew 
the 500 miles from Klamath Falls in just 
13 hours and 2 minutes. 
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SP People Aid In Search 
For Plane Crash Victims 


T was SuNDAY afternoon — a 

chilling rain was falling. SP 
employes in the Oakridge, Oregon, 
area were tending the home fires 
and reading the comics. Then the 
phones started jangling. .. . 

Agent Andy Draper at Oakridge 
got the word when he dropped in 
at the depot to meet No. 20 and 
heard the station radio crackling 
the news. Signal Maintainer C. W. 
(Bill) Yeager was called at his 
home in Oakridge; likewise Sig- 
nalman John C. Gary at Wicopee 
and Electrician E. H. (Al) Price 
at Crescent Lake had their Sunday 
dinners interrupted. 

A motorist coming down the 
Wilamette Pass highway had 
picked up a semi-conscious man 
some fifteen miles upgrade and 
brought him to the clinic at Oak- 
ridge. The man, John H. Adams, 
told of a- crashed airplane with 
two other occupants, and of his 
own hike over six or seven miles 
through rugged mountain terrain, 
swimming swollen Salt Creek, and 
finally reaching the highway. 

Acting Chief Dispatcher Nor- 
man Arntz at Eugene received an 
urgent appeal from State Police to 
assist with communications, and 
swung into action alerting train 
crews and calling key personnel. 

Search parties were quickly or- 
ganized, including _ practically 
every Southern Pacific employe 
between Oakridge and Crescent 
Lake. 
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About 3 p.m. Yeager and Price, 
working with one of the search 
parties, came upon the woman pas- 
senger, Mrs. Nadine Allen of 
Springfield, wandering in a dazed 
condition in a small gully, which 
later proved to be about a mile 
from the crash scene. 

Mrs. Allen was carried on a 
stretcher a long half-mile te Fraz- 
ier, where a door was torn off an 
abandoned building and placed 
crosswise on a railroad motor car 
to transport her to Fields where 
an ambulance awaited. The motor 
car was given “right” over all 
trains. 

Just at dusk the pilot, Robert 
Anderson of Springfield, was 
found unconscious, pinned in the 
wreckage of his plane, and he, too, 
was carried by stretcher over an 
almost impassable two miles to the 
railroad, at Frazier, where first aid 
was given by Dr. Harris of Oak- 
ridge, then transported by motor 
car to Fields, the closest point that 
could be reached by ambulance. 
Anderson later passed away from 
his injuries, but Adams and Mrs. 
Allen are well on the way to re- 
covery, 

Sheriff E. W. Elder of Lane 
County asked that his gratitude be 
expressed to all Southern Pacific 
people who rallied so effectively in 
this emergency. 

By H. E. Bartey 
Portland Division 
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CHARM CONTESTANTS from SP at fashion 
show held last month in San Francisco 
were {I-r) Sharon Kemp, Machanical De- 
pertment; Jogn Moneymaker, Disburse- 
ments; and Mary Elizabeth Glenn, Con- 
tract Dept. Eleven girls, chosen from 
local firms, whe displayed the most paise 
and charm as judged by SF's newspaper 
fashion editors, were awarded a com- 
plete wardrobe and will participate ia 
the annual Union Square Fashion Shows 
July 23 and 24. “White collar” winner 
from Southarn Pacific was Mary Elizabeth 
Glenn. 


Thormund A. Miller has been 
appointed genera) attorney with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
He joined Southern Pacific as an 
attorney in Washington in 1950. 
In 1956 he was named assistant 
general attorney. Miller graduated 
from Reed College in Portland, 
Oregon, in 1941 and served in the 
U. S. Navy. 
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Disneyland Delights 
SP Club Excursionists 


Cumnine ABOARD FIVE special 

Pullman cars May 22 for the 
annual Disneyland excursion spon- 
sored by the Southern Pacific Club 
of San Francisco were 160. eager- 
eyed SP youngsters, ranging in age 
from 6 to 60. 

The train, which also featured a 
special diner and lounge car for 
the use of the group, arrived in Los 
Angeles early Saturday morning. 
Chartered buses carried the SP 
tourists to the Hollywood-Plaza 
Hotel, and then on to Disneyland. 

After a day in the fantasy world 
of yesterday and tomorrow, the 
group trooped back to the buses 
for the return trip to the hotel. 
Gray heads and tow heads slept 
side by side on the way back. 

Sunday’s activities included 
swimming in the hotel pool and an 
all-day trip to Marineland and 
Knott’s Berry Farm. * 

Pink and black Disneyland hats 
with long trailing feathers were 
much in evidence as the group 
boarded the Owl Sunday night for 
the return journey. 

“Man, that was fun,” was the 
consensus among the small fry. 
“Let’s go again next year.” 

Adults generally were too tired 
to comment. 

Co-chairmen of the excursion 
committee were Timekeeper Mary 
N. Carey and Caleulator Operator 
Mildred L. Swisher. Joe Carlo- 
magno, president of the SP Club, 
accompanied the group. “Every- 
thing went well,” he said. 
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Hitchins' Write 
Mystery Novels 


B= Hrrcains is 2 steno in the 
Special Agent’s Office in Los 
Angeles, and when he is not work- 
ing at his job, he puts his knowl- 
edge of police matters to goed use. 
In collaboration with his talented 
wife, Dolores, Bert writes suspense 
novels, based on railroad police. 

Their first book, F.O.B. Murder, 
was published by Doubleday & 
Company of New York in 1953, 
who also published their next two: 
One Way Ticket and End of the 
Line. Their latest book, The Man 
Who Followed Women, will be 
published in December. 

“T consider this work a literary 
hobby,” Bert says. “I am very 
careful to ‘scramble’ the fictional 
railroad so as not to identify it 
with those running into Los An- 
geles—and ‘my railroad’ is just 
that—fictional.” 


BERT HITCHINS 
June, 1959 


DOLORES HITCHINS 


In the writing of the books, Bert 
supplies the basic plots, which are 
suggested by actual cases. He also 
works out all the technical details 
relating to railroad police work, 
furnishes all railroad slang expres- 
sions and correct names of railroad 
equipment, and so forth. 

Dolores does the actual writing 
of each book, sitting at her desk in 
Hollywood five mornings a week 
from nine until noon. 

Each of the railroad books has 
gone into reprint by Pocket Books 
and has been published in French, 
German, Scandinavian, Ttalian, 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

Dolores is recognized aa one of 
the leading mystery writers in the 
United States. Aside from the ones 
written in collaboration with Bert, 
she has had 24 other mystery nov- 
els published since she graduated 
from high school. Her latest novel, 
“The Watcher” appeared in the 
May issue of Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, She claims it is easier to 
write a 60,000 word book than a 
short story. 
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New Operational Set-up 
Announced by PHT Co. 


prom Moror Truckinc Com- 
PaNy has embarked upon a 
new organizational set-up in order 
to further improve service to its 
customers, B. R. Johnson, presi- 
dent of PMT, announced last 
month, 

Operations and sales are now 
consolidated under area terminal 
managers, each of whom is re- 
sponsible for the entire PMT ter- 
minal operation in his area, 
including sales, service and traffic. 
Accounting is also being handled 
on a terminal basis under the new 
set-up. 


PILOT LEONARD DERHEIM, of the district 
timekeeping bureau in Sacramento, is a 
Captain in the Civil Air Patrol. Recently 
he air-escorted eight honor cadets from 
Sacramento to Dayton, Ohio (where the 
picture below was taken), so they could 
attend the Air Force Museum which foa- 
tured displays highlighting man’s earliest 
flights, his achievements with gliders, 
balloons, and his recent breakthroughs to 
the present era of supersonic planes and 
guided missiles. Derheim’s group was first 
Civil Air Patrol squadron chosen for the 
Dayton flight. 


HIGH HONOR, Bea Brickley, secretary to 
R. K. Booth, vico president of Pacific Motor 
‘Trucking Company, was elected third vice 
president of the National Association of 
Railway Business Women at its fifteenth 
annual convention held in Philadelphia, 
Pa., last month. 


Sounds of Steam 
Available on LPs 


Fo THOSE OF us who were un- 
able to ride behind SP’s No. 
4460 on her last steam run be- 
tween Oakland and Reno last 
October, we can now hear what 
she sounded like on that memor- 
able occasion. Her sounds were re- 
corded for posterity in a new LP 
album, “Highball” —a collection 
of nostalgic railroad sounds, pro- 
duced by Mobile Fidelity, 95 Hol- 
lywood Way, Burbank, Calif. This 
record (stereo and monaural) ig 
narrated by Jim Ameche and in- 
cludes sounds of steam engines 
from several railroads. 
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Railroad Village 
Dedicated in Utah 


RAILROAD VILLAGE museum 
was dedicated last month at 
Corinne, Utah. On hand for the 
ceremony were (left to right) Salt 
Lake Division Superintendent M. 
A. McIntyre, Utah Governor 
George D. Clyde and E. G. Fitzpat- 
rick of our Public Relations De- 
partment in San Francisco. 
The SP male chorus from Ogden 
entertained at the dedication. 
Southern Pacific donations to 
the museum included a steam loco- 
motive, a hand car and a caboose. 
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THE TEACHER AND THE SPEAKER —R. A. 
Bishop, newly appointed manager of PMT 
at Bakersfield and Mary Aline Johnson, 
SP steno at the Bakersfield roundhouse. 
Mary Aline teaches in the city’s Adult 
Night School and Bishop was guest lec- 
turer one evening recently, speaking on 
the subject of “Transportation ond You.” 


> LEWIS C. SHURTLIFF, engineer of the Salt 
Lake Division, retired after serving South- 
em Pacific nearly 39 years. 


4 HALF CENTURY of railroading ended 
with the retirement of A. W. Wade, en- 
gine foreman st San Francisco, During his 
long career with SP he made many friends. 


ARTHUR McBRIDE, night general yard- 
master at Taylor Yard in Los Angeles, re- 
tired after 42 years of railroad service. 
More than 200 friends attended his retire 
ment party at the Glendale Elke Club. 


> G. A. GOULD, 
traveling freight 
and passenger 
agent for SP-PE ut 
Riverside, retired 
after 43 years. 
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> ALVERA HANSEN, head voucher and 
stamp clerk, Treasury Departmant, San 
Francisco, retired fast month from South- 
ern Pacific after serving 41 years. 


> RETIRING after 
nearly 44 years 
in angine service, 
all on the Shasta 
Division, was 
Howard Hend- 
ticks, shown here 
with his wife. 
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THOMAS C. BATES, signal maintainer, 
Portland Division, retired after mere than 
42 years with Southern Pacific. 


(RETIRING recently was H. W. Reiver, as- 
sistant to the general storekeeper at 
Brooklyn, who served our company 39 
years before leaving us. 


WILUAM (BILL) G. WESTON, assistant 
cashier, San Francisco, retired lest month 
after serving SP more than 41 years. 


BEST WISHES 
Marriages 


Married: J. B. Chiles, engineer, 
Shasta Division, to Mildred Gates; J. Ae 
DeCoster, fireman, Los Angeles Divi- 
sion to Beulah Robbins. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: James Scadden, water serv- 
ice mechanic, Salt Lake Division; Eddie 
Sturken, engineer; Coast Division; 
Jj. A. Lamb, chief clerk, Master Me- 
chanic’s Office, Tucson; Vince Padilla, 
crew dispatcher, Shasta Division. 

Daughters to: Linas DeMoll, signal- 
man, Shasta Division; George Dona- 
grechia, carman, L. A. Shops; W. T. 
Wilson, switchman, Shasta Division; 
Etta Marie, telephone operator, and 
Floyd Flannery, carpenter, both of 
Shasta Division. 
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MOVING UP! 


ENGINEERING: Albert Leathem, 
to general electrical supervisor, with 
headquarters in San Francisco; T. M. 
Skipworth, to roadmaster, with head- 
quarters in Marysville. 

OPERATING: R. M. Gregory, to 
assistant trainmaster, L.A. Division. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: 
L. H. Sultan, to mechanical production 
planner, Sacramento General Shops; 
H. H. Hughes, to road foreman of en- 
gines, with headquarters in Sparks. 

PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS: R. E. 
Gilkison, to plant manager, with head- 
quarters at Colton; R. W. Terrill, to 
district agent, with headquarters at 
Fresno; M. T. Clark, to assistant plant 
manager at Sparks. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: Anthony 
Aleixo, engineer; Hugh Burnside, 
conductor; Joseph Farr, engineer; 
Fred Harris, engineer; Earl Kratzert, 
switchman; Octabiano Vasquez, sec- 
tion laborer; Berthold Zuchisdorff, 
boijermaker. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Aris- 
teo Gareia, track laborer; Ray Gib- 
bons, conductor; Elsa Guhl, calculator 
operater; Bob Matijasevich, carman 
helper; Owen Messitt, switchman; Cor- 
nelius Mulcahy, roadmaster, Oren 
Norman, telegrapher-clerk; William 
Oshann, yardmaster; John Richard- 
son, clerk-cashier. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Luis Cas- 
tillo, machinist helper; Felix Cheva- 
lier, carman helper; Hipolito Gon- 
zalez, pipefitter helper; Nabor Munos, 
freight carman; Harrison Niles, ma- 
chinist; Clare Stotler, machinist. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Velmer 
Beatty, B&B carpenter; Alex Blevins, 
engineer; Elizabeth Condon, messen- 
ger; Henry Demmer, conductor; Lawy 
rence Dunton, B&B carpenter; Jay 
Frye, engineer; James Hoffman, B&B 
carpenter; Alva Matthew, conductor; 
Lewis McKinney, clerk; Frank. Por- 
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ter, yardmaster; Walter Porter, car- 
man; James Rutledge, carman; 
Clarence Sandefer, conductor; Glen 
Smith, engineer; Frank Wickman, 
switchman. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Fran- 
cisco Alva, freight carman; Julian 
Guillen, blacksmith; Jesse Handy, en- 
gineer; Benjamin Loustaunau, ma- 
chinist; Russell Mack, clectrician; 
Bonifacio Portillo, machinist helper; 
Fred Sabin, signalman. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Da- 
vid Ballantyne, carpenter; Paul Corn- 
well, check clerk; Charles Davis, 
freight carman; Charles Gelmstedt, 
car foreman; Henry Groene, carman 
helper; Henry Jacobs, check clerk; 
Clemente Orsolini, machinist helper. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Tony 
Babich, blacksmith helper; George 
Clausnitzer, blacksmith cutter; Niek 
Costa, boilermaker helper; Frank 
Dolinar, sheetmetal worker; George 
Fraser, machinist helper; Manuel 
Gonsalves, painter; Lido Moschini, 
machinist; Albert Young, plater-pol- 
isher. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Chris- 
tian Bruesile, machinist; Juan Cor- 
tez, section foreman; Harrict Cotton, 


ELLIS LAY was met by his wife, Ellen, at 
the Los Angeles Union Passenger Terminal 
as he completed his last run as engineer 
of SP’s Golden State, bringing « 43-year 
railroading career to a close, 
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L. F WILLIAMS, clectrical engineer, Engi- 
neering Department, General Office, re+ 
tired last month after more than 36 years 
with Southern Pacific. 


clerk; Walter Glantz, switchman; 
Louis Grose, engineer; Pablo Lopez, 
section laborer; Howard Luttrell, 
brakeman; Adolph Stank, pipefitter. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Peter 
Agalos, section foreman; Ennis Brown, 
engineer; Terence Callaghan, clerk; 
William Phillips, engineer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: James Car- 
ter, telegrapher; Jose Gardea, machin- 
ist helper; Alvin Latham, engineer; 
Arthur Litton, stationary engineer; 
Rhupert Miller, engincer; Joseph 
Moore, section laborer; James Shef- 
field, engineer; Henry Wright, con- 
ductor. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Clifford 
Beckwith, switchman; John Bell, car- 
man; Roscoe Brown, towerman; Rich- 
ard Cook, freight handler; Carl Ebert, 
conducter; John Harrison, general 
yardmaster; James Kouretas, car in- 
spector; Genaro Salcedo, section la- 
borer; William Scheiding, engineer; 
John Stalder, switchman; John Urie, 
brakeman; Jacob Wagner, red cap 
porter; Herman Zwinge, switchman. 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: 
Chris Brown, engineer; Matt Gra- 
hieich, warehouse foreman; Harold 
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Halliday, engincer; Frank Hansen, 
conductor; William Slocum, brake- 
man. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Opal 
Shook, laborer; John Duncan, train- 
man; Joseph Jones, trainman; Her- 
bert Cook, section foreman; Trueman 
Clifford, foreman; Otto Johnson, 
freight claim inspector; Frank Lane, 
guard; Rey Purdy, trainman; Harry 
Bunn, trainman; Juan Lemus, driver- 
groundman. 

MISCELLANEGUS: Anne Flam- 
mer, clerk, Auditor of Disbursements, 
General Office; Emily Wilhelm, utility 
clerk, Auditor of Misc. Accounts, Gen- 
eral Office; Eugene Blandin, waiter, 
Dining Car Dept., West Oakland; Aran- 
gelo Mastrandrea, janitor, Brooklyn 
Stores; Remedios Saldana, laborer, 
and Zacarias Perez, store laborer, both 
of LA General Stores; Lynn Lutz, store 
attendant, Ogden Stores; Julia Burns, 
head file clerk; Donato Cillis, fore- 
man; Ray McLaren, blacksmith helper; 
Charles Smith, head surplus clerk, and 
Raymond Thomas, store foreman, all 
of Sacramento General Stores; Philip 


HALF CENTURY of railroading ended fast 
month with the retirement of |. 0. Adams, 
left, ticket clerk at Phoenix. Shown pre- 
senting him a gift from fellow employes 
at @ farewell luncheon is A. W. Prenovost, 
district manager ef the passenger traffice 
public relations department. 


VETERAN RAILROADER Bryan Willmott 
(right) is met by Los Angeles Union Pas- 
songer Terminal Superintendent R. D. 
Workman as he completes final run as an 
SP ongineer after 41 years’ service. 


Avila, helper and Andrew Frazier, 
laborer, both West Oakland Stores; 
Genaro Calderon, engineer, Inter-Cali- 
fornia Railway; Lorenzo Graham, 
conductor, San Diego & Arizona Eastern 
Railway. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION; Pensioners: 
Edward Diltz, picker; Sidney Gaard, 
car inspector; Paulo Grafligna, car 
builder; Joseph McEnerney, con- 
ductor; Manuel Seimas, car foreman; 
James Smith, section foreman; John 
Taylor, leader workman; John Treacy, 
engineer; Shichitaro Yamasaki, 1a- 
borer; Clarence Zimmerman, engi- 
neer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Coy 
Harris, switchman; Harter Orth, fire- 
man; Jay Varniswald, clerk; Richard 
Bice, fireman. Pensioners: Reason 
Davidson, switchman; Floyd Hewitt, 
machinist; Edgar Leffler, engineer; 
Fred Logan, carpenter; Jacob May- 
gas, lead workman welder; William 
Scott, general yardmaster, 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Harry 
Miller, electrician. Pensioners: John 


$P Bulletin 


THREE ENGINEERS with a combined accident-free record of 138 years retired from the 
Tueson Division recently. They were (Fr) Wallace Henrich, with 49 years; H. C. Betts, 
with 45 years; and John Ellison, who retired after 44 years with our company, Curl 


Steiner, roed foreman of angi 


Bird, machinist; Harley Harbin, boil- 
ermaker; Alfred Hatt, freight carman; 
Anders Johnson, freight carman; Wil- 
liam Sterk, machinist. 
PORTLAND DIVISION: Z. 
Thompson, laborer; C. F. Oswald, 
car inspector; Elwood Jones, switch- 
man. Pensioners: Arthur Bimrose, as- 


ORLANDO WADE (left) boilermaker, Og- 
den Shops, retired after more than 43 
years of service with SP, Congratulati 
him on his career is D. W. Tanner, assist~ 
ant superintendent, Salt Lake Division, 


June, 1959 


5, congratulates, the three on their excellent record. 


sistant chief dispatcher; George Burke, 
shop car inspector; Homer Conklin, 
B&B carpenter; William Dean, car 
inspector; William Donaldson, engi- 
neer; Charles McMudro, clerk, Ed- 
mond Miles, B&B carpenter helper; 
Charles Renfro, conductor; James 
Pilgrim, machinist. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Edward Armstrong, carman; 
Willard Kidd, brakeman. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Le- 
land Emerson, car inspector; Alvin 
Bletz, clerk. Pensioners: Ernest Eddy, 
dragline engineer; Pete Kos, carman 
helper; John McCay, yardmaster; 
Stanley Teass, brakeman; William 
Ward, carpenter. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Savan- 
nah Gladden, blacksmith; Andres 
Hernandez, shop laborer. Pensioners: 
Anton Bier, freight carman; Gilman 
Eldred, molder helper; George 
Holmes, general. foreman; Hans Jo- 
chim, machinist; John Polkinghorne, 
electric crane operator. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Pension- 
ers: Kenneth Jones, train dispatcher; 
Gust Liaskos, machinist; Soren Ras- 
mussen, machinist; Antonio Roasi, 
tower watchman; Rufus Walker, ma- 
chinist helper; Noah Welty, teleg- 
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AMONG THOSE RETIRING recently were {l-r) John Bell, carman, who had 36 years’ 
service, Don Hastings, senior head timekeeper, with 46 years’ service, and Fred Wuelzer, 
head waybill clerk, who retired from SP after 49 yoars of service. All three were 


from the Western Division. 


rapher; Edward Yates, track laborer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Pension- 
ers: Leonard Alien, conductor; Lowell 
Beecroft, engineer; Tideman Haga, 
B&B painter; Michacl Meehan, master 
car repairer; Michael O’Connor, ma- 
chinist. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Bruce Bristow, engineer; 
Jacob Detrich, pumper; William 
McDowell, clerk; Joseph Mobley, en- 
gineer. 

SHASTA DIVISION: P. S, Kafer, 
Jr., engineer. Pensioners: William 
Boies, chief clerk; Edwin Sharpe, en- 
gineer, 

TUCSON DIVISION: Leroy Enge- 
bretson, brakeman; William Heard, 
switchman; Leroy Baker, switchman; 
Elbert Walker, B&B foreman. Pen- 
sioners: Albert Chandler, Joseph Kit- 
tel, machinist; Gordon Lake, brake- 
man; Martix Piceno, track laborer. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: 
Pensioners: John Lanigan, painter; 
Justus McKay, conductor. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Charles Pi- 
gott, trainman. Pensioners: Myrl Pat- 
rick, trainman; Joseph Dean, station 
clerk; Ralph Mohr, air brake me- 
chanic, 

MISCELLANEOUS: John _Rob- 
erts, cashier, Passenger Traffic-Public 
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Relations Dept., Los Angeles. Pension- 
ers: Dr. Ashby Willmott, physician, 
Pacific Electric Railway Company, Los 
Angeles; William Luttrell, lineman, 
Communications; Emileta Fox, asst. 
x-ray technician, General Hospital; Oli- 
ver Bartlett, manager, Psgr. Traffic, 
Chicago; Lue Thigpenn, baggage la- 
borer, LAUPT; Peter Kroyer, tug 
boat captain, SPSS Lines; William 
Roberts, engineer, Harbor Belt Line 
Railroad. 


FORTY YEARS of service to our company 
ended with the retirement of Edward Bar- 
jist at Ogden Shops. 


SP Bulletin 


AOR AEE, 


You Can't Afford to Take a Chance... 


More than half the population of our country has not yet 
received polio shots. This shocking statistic is hardly believable 
in a country claiming the highest standard of living in the 
world—but it’s true. 

For nearly four years the Salk vaccine has been adminis- 
tered as a safe and effective preventive against paralytic polio, 
yet epidemics have sprung up in several states. 

This year the number of paralytic polio cases is greater 
than at the same time in 1958. The Salk vaccine has proved 
its effectiveness so it appears that the answer lies in the negli- 
gence of those who fail to have the vaccination. 

Polio strikes adults as well as children. It knows no age 
limit. If you, or members of your family, haven’t had your 
polio shots, get them immediately. You can’t afford to take a 
chance—not when your health, perhaps even your life is at stake. 
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‘You can see the Wont best thevugh the extea-wide win 
dows of S. Patrenmliners. "Tho valleys wel shesreline 
of our Calitoenia Coast run, the forested mountains of 
cur Staata oad Overiand Rostes, ar Be aun tanned 
Southwest on the way to New Oriesns—=scensry you 
9D really enjoy, ot low-cont train fares 


WIDE WINDOWS 


Benight shipronnts don't care nboul windems, bt scene, 
Hike leasber and Big machinery, moed wade Seon, Wath 
OO mare versatile “plug door™ exrw (good for simeht- 

cr dowbio-dour duty) mow being dalivertd along with 
50 otbrce “widke doe” carn, we'd heeo woe of the largrot 
‘“wide-doce" freight Goete in the U.S, 


Seuthern 


TRAVEL TIP POR THiS SUMMER 
Plan Row i attend Oregon's Centennial 


Pacific 


‘vorvina fhe Watt And Sonata it meh 
TRAING + TRUOKE © PGGYBRGR « PIPELINES 


Celebration aut Iabernstional Trade Metr, 
Portiand, June 1D- September 17, 1959. 


